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To THE 


I finifhed what I defigned to tay 
on this ſubject, when the © Eflay 
on Liberty and Neceflity” fell into 

my hands, A moſt elaborate Piece, 

touched and re-touched with all poſſi- 


dle care. This has occaſioned a con- 


fiderable enlargement of the following 

Tract. I would fain place mankind 
in a fairer point of view than that 
Writer has done: As I cannot believe 
the nobleſt creature in the viſible 
world to be only a fine piece of 
Clock-work. 


THOUGHTS 
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NECESSITY. 


geen S Man a Free-Azert, or is he not? Are 

E 1 @F his Ations fe or neceſeny ? Is he Self- 
C determined in Acting; or is he deter- 
* mined by ſome other Being? Is the 


principle which determines him to act, in himfelf 


or in another? This is the queſtion which I want 
to conſider. And is it not an important one? 
Surely there is net one of greater importance in 
the whole nature of things. For what is there that 
more nearly concerns all that are born of women ? 
What can be conceived, which more deeply atiects, 
not ſome only, but every child of man? 


„. 8. That Man is not Selſ- determined, that the 
Principle of Action is ledged, not in hinfeit, but 


in ſome other being, has been au eacceding antient 


3 ” opinion 


tants in the world. Theſe affirmed with one mouth, 


1 8 1 
opinion, yea, near as old as the foundation of the 
world. It ſeems, none that admit of Revelation can 
have any doubt of this. Forit was unqueſtionably the 


ſentiment of Adam, ſoon after he had eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit. He impates what he had done not to 
himſelf, but another: The xvoman ⁊ubom thou gave 


me. It was alſo the ſentiment of Eve: The ſirpent, 


be beguiled me, and I did cat. It is true, I did 


eat: but the cauſe of my eating, the ſpring of my 
Aion was in another,” . 


2. The ſame opinion, That Man is not ſelf - de- 
termined, took root very early, and ſpread wide, 
particularly in the Eaſtern world, many ages before 
Manes was born. Afterwards indeed he and his 
followers, commonly called Manichers, formed it 
into a regular Syſtem. "They not only maintained, 


That all the Actions of Man were neceſſarily deter- 


mined by a power exterior to himſelf, but likewiſe 
accounted for it, by afcribing the Good to Oroma / 
des, the parent of all Good: the evil to the other 


independent Being, Arimanius, the Parent of all 
e vil. 


3 From the Eaftern World, 
„% When Arts and Empire learned to . weſt 


this opinion travelled with them into Europe, and 
ſoon found its way into Greece, Here it was ear- 


nelly eſpouſed and vehemently maintained by the 


Stoic Philoſophers : Men of great renown amon 
perſons of literature, and ſome of the ableſt dif, pu- 


That 
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That from the beginning of the world, if not ra- 
ther from all eternity, there was an indiſſoluble 
chain of cauſes and eſſects, which included all human 
Actions. And that theſe were by fate ſo connected 
together, that not one link of the chain could be 
broken. 


4. A fine Writer of our own country, who was 


a few years ſince gathered to his fathers, has with 


admirable ſkill, drawn the ſame concluſion, from 


different premiſes. Helays it down as a principle, 
(anda principle it is, which cannot reaſonably be 


denied) That as long as the Soul is vitally united 


to the Body, all its operations depend on the Body: 


That in particular all our Thoughts depend upon 


the vibrations of the Fibres of the Brain; And of 

_ conſequence vary, more or leſs, as thoſe vibrations 
vary. In that expreſſion, our Thoughts, he compri- 
 zes all our Senſations, all our Reflections and Paſ- 


fions : Yea, and all our Volitions, and conſequently 


our Actions, which he ſuppoſes, unavoidably fol- 
low thoſe vibrations. He premiſes, ** But you 


will ſay, this Scheme inters the univerſal neceſſity 


of human Actions:“ And frankly adds, Certain- 


ly it does, I am ſorry for it: but I cannot help 
A 


5. And this is the Scheme which is now adopted, 
by not a few of the molt ſenſible men in our nation. 
One of theſe fairly confeſſing, that He did. 


not think himſelf a finner,” was aſked, ** Do you 


never feel any wrong Tempers ? And do you never 
ſpeak or act in ſuch manner as yourown Reaſon 


condemns ? He candidly anſwered, . Indeed 1 
h do, 


- 


1 
do. I frequently feel tempers, and ſpeak many 
words, and do many actions, which I du not ap- 


prove of. But I cannot avoid it. They reſu:r, 


whether I will or no, from the vibrations of my 


Brain, together with the motion of my blood, 


and the flow of my animal Spirits. But theſe are 


not in my own power. I cannot help them. They 
are independent on my choice. And therefore 1 
cannot apprehend myſelf to be a ſinner on this ac- 


6. Very lately another Gentleman in free con- 
verſation, was carrying this matter a little ta*ther, 


Being aſked, Do you believe GOD is Almighty ? 


He anſwered, ** I do; or he could not have made 
the world.” Do you believe he is wiſe?? 1 
cannot tell. Much may be faid on both ſides. “ 
% Do you believe he is Good? No. I cannot 
believe it: I believe juſt the contrary. For all the 


evil in the world, is owing to Him : I can aſcribe 
it to no other cauſe. I cannot blame that cur for 


barking or biting : it is his nature: and he did not 


make himſelf. I feel wrong tempers in myle't, t 
But that is not my fault; for I cannot help it, It 
is my nature: And I could not r my * 
this nature, neither can I change it.“ 


7. The Aſſembly of Divines, who met at Weft- : 


miner in the laſt Century, expreſs very nearly the 


ſame ſentiment, though placed in a different I'ghr. 
They ſpeak to this eſſect. Whatever happens in 
time, was unchangeably determined from all eter- 


nity. GOD ordained or ever the world was made, 


—— a 
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all the things that ſhould come to paſs therein. 


The greateſt and the ſmalleſt events, were 


_ equally pre-determined : in particular all the 


thoughts, all the words, all the actions of every 
child of man: All that every man thinks, or ſpeaks, 


or does, from his birth, till his Spirit returns to 
| GOD that gave it. It follows, that no man can do 


either more or leſs good, or more or leſs evil than 


he does. None can think, ſpeak, or act any other- 
wiſe than be does, not in any the ſmalleſt circum- 
| Nance. In all he is bound by an inviſible, but 
more than adamantine chain, No man can move 


his head or foot, open or ſhut his eyes, lift his 


hand, or ſtir a finger, any otherwiſe than as GOD 
— from all eternity. 


8. That this chain is iavifble, they allow : Man 
himfelf perceives nothing of it. He ſuſpects no- 


thing leſs: He imagines himſelf to be free in all 


his Actions. He ſeems to move hither and thither, 
to go this way or that, to chuſe doing evil, or do- 
ing good, juſt at his own diſcretion, But all this 
is an entire miſtake : it is no more than a pleafing 
dream. For all his ways are fixt, as the pillars of 
heaven; all unalterably determined. So that not- 


— theſe gay, flattering appearances, 


4 In ſpite of all the labour we create, 
© We only row; but we ate feer'd by Fate!“ 


9. A late Writer, in his celebrated book upon 
 Free-will, explains the matter thus. The ſoul is 
now connected with a material vehicle, and placed 
in the material world, Various objects here con- 
tinually 
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tinually ſtrike upon one or other of the bodily N 
organs. Theſe communicate the impre ſſion to the 
Brain; conſequent on which ſuch and ſuch ſenſa- 


tions follow. Theſe are the materials on which the 


Underſtanding works, in forming all its ſimple nd 
complex ideas: according to which our judgments 
are formed. And according to our Judgments are 
our Paſſions; our Love and Hate, Joy and Sorrow, 
Defire and Fear, with their innumerable combina- 
tions. Now all theſe Paſſions together are h 1/717, 
variouſly modified. And all Actions flowing from 
the Will, are voluntary Actions. Conſequently 
they are Good or Evil, which otherwiſe they could 
not be. And yet it is not in man to direct his own 


way, while he is in the Body, and in the World. 


10. The Author of an Eſſay on Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity, publiſhed ſome years ſince at Edinburgh, 
ſpeaks ſtill more explicitly, and endeavours to 
trace the matter to the foundation. The impref- 
ſions, ſays he, which man receives in the Natu- 


ral world, do not correſpond to the truth of things. 
Thus the Qualities called Secondary, which we 
by natural inſtin attribute to Matter, belong not 


to Matter, nor exiſt without us: But all the Beauty 
of Colours with which Heaven and Earth apprar 


clothed, is a fort of Romance or illuſion. For in 


external objects there is really no other di:tinction, 
but that of. the ſize and arrangement of their con- 


ſtituent parts, whereby the rays of light are var 
_ ouſly reflected and refracted.“ p. 152. &c. 


% Th 
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de Jn the Moral World, whatever is a cauſe, 


vith regard to its proper effect, is an effect with re- 


gard to ſome prior cauſe, and ſo backward without 
end. Events therefore being a train of cauſes and 
effects, are neceſſary and fixt. Every one muff be, 


and cannot be other ways than it is.“ p. 1 57. the. 


„ And yet a feeling of an oppoſite kind is deeply 


| rooted in our nature. Many things appear to us, 
as not predetermined by any invariable law. We 
naturally make a diſtinction, between things that 
must be, and things that :ay be, or may not. 


1 So with regard to the Actions of men. We 
ſee that connexion between an action and its motive 
to be fo ſtrong, that we reaſon with full confidence, 


concerning the future actions of others. But if 
Actions neceſſarily ariſe from their proper motives, 


then all human actions are neceſſary and fixt, Yet 
they do not appear fo to us. Indeed before any 


particular action, we always judge, that the Action 


will be the neceſſary reſult of ſome motive. But 
afrerwards the feeling inſtantly varies. We accuſe, 
and condema a man for doing what is wrong. We 
conceive, he had a power of acting otherwiſe, and 
the whole train of our feelings ſuppoſe him to have 


been entirely a free Agent.“ 


% But what does this Liberty amount to? In all 
caſes, our choice is determined by ſome motive. 
It zwft be determined by that motive, which ap- 


| pears the beſt upon the whole. But motives are 


not 
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governed, and put it in execution by eſtabliſhing 


(28) 


not under our power or direction. When two mo- 


tives offer, we have not the power of ehuſing as we 


pleaſe; We are neceſſarily determined.” 


Rs Man is paſſive in receiving impreſſions” of 
things; according to which the Judgment is ne- 
ceſſarily formed. This the Will neceffarily obeys, 


and the outward action neceſſarily follows the Will. 


Hence it appears, that GOD decrees all fu- 


ture Events. He who gave ſuch a nature to his 
creatures, and placed them in ſuch circumſtances, 


that a certain train of actions muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low : He who did ſo, and who muſt have foreſeen 
the conſequences, did certainly decree, That thoſe 
events ſhould fall out, and that men ſhould act juſt 


| tr dead 


« The Deity i the Firſt Cauſe of all things. He 
formed the plan on which all things were to be 


both in the Natural and Moral world, certain 
Laws that are fixt and immutable, By virtue of 


theſe all things proceed in a regular train of cauſes 
and effects, bringing about the events contained in 
the original plan, and adraitting the poſſibility of 


no other. This Univerſe is a vaſt Machine winded 
up and ſet a- going. The ſeveral ſprings and wheels 


act unerringly one upon another. The hand advan- 


ces and the clock ſtrikes, preciſely as the Artiſt has 


determined. In this plan, Man, a rational creature, 
was to fulfill certain ends. He was to appear as an 


Actor, 
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Actor, and to act with conſciouſneſs and ſponta- 


neity. Conſequently it was neceffary he ſhould 
have ſome Idea of Liberty, ſome feeling of things 
poſſible and contingent, things depending on him- 


ſelt, that he might be led to exerciſe that activity, 
for which he was deſigned. To have ſeen himſelt 
à part of that great Machine, would have been 
altogether incongruous to the ends he was to 
fulfill. Had he ſeen that nothing was contin- 
gent, there would have been no room for fore · 
thought, nor for any ſort of induſtry or care. 
 'Reafon could not have been exerciſed in the way 
it is now; that is, man could not have been man. 
But now, the moment he comes into the. world, he 
acts as a free-agent. And Contingency, tho' it has 
no real exiſtence in things, is made to appear as 


really exiſting. Thus is our natural feeling directly 


oppoſite to truth and matter of fact: ſeeing at 


is certainly impoſſible, that any man ſhould act any 
. iſe than be does.“ 


See Neceſlity drawn at full length, and — in 


the moſt n colours! 


II. 1. It 1 eaſy to obſerve, That every one of 
theſe Schemes implies the univerſal Neceſſity of 
human Actions. In this they all agree, that Man 


is not a free, but a neceſſary Agent, being abſolutely 


determined in all his Actions, by a principle exte- 
rior to himſelf, But they do not agree, what 
that principle is? The moſt antient of them, the 

Manichzan, maintained, that men ate determined 


14) 5 
to we by the evil God, Arimanias: That 
Oromaſies, the Good GOD, would have prevented, 
or removed that evil, but could not: the power of 
the evil God being ſo great, that he is not able to 


| controll 1 it. 


2. The $toics, on the other hand, did not im- 


pute the evil that is in the world to any intelligent 
principle, but either to the original ſtubboi nneſs 


of matter, which even Divine Power was not ca- 


pable of removing: To the concatenation of Cauſes, 
and Effects, which no power whatever could alter: 
Or to unconquerable Fate, to which they ſuppoſed 
all the gods, the — not excepted, to bs. 


ubjedt. 


3. The Auther of two relumwes jntidled Mas, | 


rationally rejects all the preceding Schemes, while be 
deduces all human Actions from thoſe Paſſions and 


Judgments, which during the preſent union of the 


Soul and Body, neceiſarily reſult from ſuch and 


ſuch vibrations of the fibres of the Brain, Herein 


he indireftly afcribes the neceſſity of all human Ac- 
tions to GOD: Who having fixt the laws of this 
vital Union, according to his own good pleaſure ; 
| having ſo conſtituted man, that the motions of the 
Soul thus depend on the fibres of the Body, has 


thereby laid him under an invincible neceſſity, of 


acting thus, and in no other manner. So do thoſe 
likewiſe, who ſuppoſe all the Judgments and Paf. 


fions neceſſarily to flow from the motion of the 


Blood and Spirits. For this is indirectiy to impute 


all 


=, ot 
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all our Paſſions and Actions to Him, who alone 
determined the manner wherein our Blood and 
Spirits ſhould move. | 1 To 


4. The Gentleman next mentioned does this di- 
rectly, without any ſoftening or circumlocution 


at all, He flatly and roundly affirms, The Creator 
is the proper Author of every thing which man does: 


That by creating him thus, He has abſolutely de- | 


termined the manner wherein he ſhall at; and 


that therefore man can no more help finning, than 


a ſtone can help falling. The Aſſembly of Divines 


do as directly aſcribe the neceſſity uf human Ac- 


tions to GOD, in affirming, That GOD has eter- 
nally determined whatſoever ſhall be done in time. 

So likewiſe does Mr. Edwards of New-England: 
In proving by abundance of deep, metaphy fical 


reaſoning, That we muff ſee, hear, taſte, feel 
the objects that ſurround us, and u¹ have ſuch 


| Judgments, Paſſions, Actions, and no other. He 
flatly aſcribes the neceſſity of all our Actions, io 


Him who united our Souls to theſe Bodies, placed 
us in the midſt of theſe objects, and ordered, that 


theſe Senſations, Judzments, Paſhous and Ac- 
tions ſhould ſpring theretrom. 


5. The Author laſt cited connects together and con- 


firms all the preceding Schemes; particularly thoſe 


of the antient Stoics and the modern Calviniſts. 


III. 1. It is not eaſy for a man of common un- 


derſtanding, eſpecially if unaſſiſted by Education, 


ta varavel theſe finely woven Schemes, or ſhew 
B 2 diſtinct'v, 
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diſtinctly, where the fallacy lies. But He knows 


he feels, he is certain, they cannot be true: that 
the Holy GOD cannot be the Author of fin. The 


| horrid Conſequences of ſuppoſing this, may ap- 
| pear to the meaneſt underſtanding from a few 


plain, obvious conſiderations, of which every 
man that has common ſenſe may judge. 


If all the Pallons, the Tempers, the Addons ot 


men, are wholly independent on their own choice, 


are governed by a principle exterior to themſelves, 


| then there can be no Moral Good or Evil. There 


can be neither Virtue nor Vice, neither good nor 
bad Actions, neither good nor bad Paſhons or Tem- 


pers. The Sun does much good: but it is no Vir-- 


tue: but he is not capable of Moral Goodneſs. 
Why is he not? For this plain reaſon, becauſe he 
does not act from Choice. The Sea does much 
harm: it ſwallows up thouſands of men; but it is 
not capable of Moral Badneſs: becauſe it does not 


act by choice, but from a neceſſity of Nature. If 
indeed one or the other can be ſaid to a# at all. 


Properly ſpeaking it does not: It is purely paſ- 
five: it is only acted upon by the Creator; and 
muſt move in this manner and no other, ſeeing it 
cannot reſiſt nis Will; In like manner, St. Paul 
did much good: But it was no virtue, if he did 


not act from choice. And if he was in all things 


neceſſitated to think and act, he 'was not capable of 


Moral Goodneſs. Nero does mk evil: murders 


thouſands of men, and ſets fire to the city : But 
it is no fault: he is not capable of moral badneſs, 
if he does not act from choice but Neceſſty. Nay 


properly 


(-9 1 
properly the Man does not act at all: He is . 
only ated upon by the Creator, and muff move 
thus, being irreſiſtibly impelled. For who can reliſt 
_ his Will? 


2. Again. If all the Actions, and Paſſions, and 
Tempers of men are quite independent on their own 
choice, are governed by a princ! iple exterior to tbem- 
ſelves, then none of them is either rewardable or 
puniſhable, is either praiſe or blame-worthy. The 
conſequence is undeniable: I cannot praiſe the 
Sun for warming, nor blame the Stone for wounding 
me : Becauſe neither the Sun nor the Stone acts 
from choice, but from neceſſi- y. Therefore neither 


does the latter deſerve blaine, nor the former deſerve 


praiſe. Neither is the one capable of reward, nor 
the other of puniſhment. And if a man dues good 
as necefſarily as the Sun, he is no more praiſe- wor- 


thy than that. If he does evil as neceiarily as 


the Stone, he is no more blame-worthy. The dy- 
ing to ſave ycur country is no way rewardable, it 
| you are compelled thereto. And the betraying 
your Country is no way puniſhable, if you are ne- 
ceſſitated to do it. 


3. It follows, if there be no ſuch thing as virtue 
or vice, as mcral Good or Evil, if there be noihing 
rewardal:le or puniſhable in the 2ions or puſſions 
of meu, then there can be no Judgment to come, 
and no future Rewards and Punimments. For 
might not God as well judge the Trees of tht wood, 
or the Stones of the field as man, if man was as to- 
tally paſſixe as they? As irre ſiſtibly determined to 
B 3 | = 
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£ mY thus or thus ? What ſhould he be ed or 
_ rewarded for, who never did any good, but when 


he could not help it, being impelled thereto by 2 


force which he could not withſtand ? What ſhould 
he be blamed or puniſhed for, wao never did any 
evil, to which he was not determined by a power 
he could no more reſiſt, than he could ſhake the 
— of heaven ? 


This . the Author of the Effay gives 
in its full ſtrength. ** The advocates for Liberty 
reaſon thus, If Actions be neceſſary and not in 


our own power, what ground is there for blame, 
ſelf-condemnation, or remorſe? If a Clock were 
ſenſible of its own motions, and knew that they pro- 


ceeded according to neceſſary laws, could it find |} 


rault with itſelf for ſtriking wrong ? Would it not 


blame the Artiſt, who had ſo ill adjuſted the wheels 


So that upon this ſcheme, all the moral Conſtitution 


of our nature is overturned. There is an end to 
all the operations of Conſcience, about Right and 


Wrong. Man is no longer a Moral Agent, nor the 
ſubject of praiſe or blame for what he does.“ 


He ſtrangely anſwers, * Certainly the pain, the 


remorſe which is felt by any man who had been 
guilty of a bad action, ſprings from the notion, that 
he has a power over his own actions, that he might 


have forbcra to do it, It is on this account, that 
he is angry at himſelf, and confeſſes himſelf to be 


blameable. Thar uneaſineſs proceeds on the ſuppo- 


ſiticn, t':at he is free, and migłt have acted a bet- 


ter part, And one under the dominion of bad paſ- 
i- 


„ 
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| fions is condemned upon this ground, that it was in 
his power to be free from them. Were not this 


the caſe, Brutes might be the objects of moral blame 
as well as man, But we do not blame them, be- 
cauſe they have not freedom, a power of directing 


their own actions. We muſt therefore admit, that 
the idea of freedom, is eſſential to the moral feeling. 
On the ſyſtem of univerſal Neceſſity, there could 
be no place for blame or remorſe. And we ſtruggle 
in vain to reconcile to this ſyſtem, the teſtimony. 
which Conſcience clearly gives to Freedom.” 


Is this an anſwer to the objection ? Is it not faety 


f giving up the whole cauſe? 


He adds, « A feeling of Liberty, which 7 now 
ſcruple not to call deceizful, is interwoven with our 


nature. Man muſt be ſo conſtituted, in order to 


attain Virtue.” To attain Virtue ! Nay, you have 
yourſelf allowed, that on this ſuppoſition, Virtue 
and Vice can have no being. You go on. If 


he ſaw himſelf as he really is,” [Sir, do not von ſee 
yourlſelt ſo ?] “ if he conceived himſelf and all his 


actions, neceſfarily linked into the great chain, 
which renders the whole order both of the natural 


and moral World unalterably determined in erery 


article, what would follow?“ Why juſt nothing at 


all. The great chain muſt remain as it was before: 
Since whatever you ſee or conceive, that is unal- 
_ terably determined in every article.” 


To confute himſelf ſtill more fully, he ſays, I 
we knew Good and Evil to be Neceſſary and una- 
veutable, [Contradittion i in terms; but let it paſs] ' 


« there 
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© there would be no more place for praiſe or blame: 
No indiguation at thoſe who had abuſed their 
rational powers; no accountableneſs for the uſe of 
thoſe powers; No ſenſe of juſt puniſhment annext 
to crimes, or of any reward deſerved by good actions. 
All theſe feelings vaniſh at once, with the feeling of 


Liberty. And the ſenſe of D-ty muſt be quite ex- 
' tinguiſhed; for we cannot conceive any Moral Obli- 
gation, without ſuppoſing a ow in the Ago | 
over his own actions.“ 


If ſo, What is he, who pudliſtes a book, to ſhew 
Mankind, that they have no pow over their own 
actions © : 


To the objection, That this ſcheme © makes God 


the Author of Sin,” the Eſſayeſt ſeebly anſwers, | 


& Sin, or moral turpitude lies in the evil Intention 
of him that commits it; or in ſome wrong Aﬀet nn, 
Now there is no wrong intention in God.” What 
then? Whatever wrong intention or affection is in 
man, ycu make God the direct author of it. For you 
flatly affirm, ** Moral evil cannot exiſt, without be- 


Ing vermitted of God. And with regard to a firſt 
_ Cauſe, permitting is the fame thing as cauſing.” 


That I totally deny: bur if it be, God is ihe proper 


cauſe of all the fin in the univerſe, 


4. Suppoſe now the Judge of all the earth, hav- 
ing juſt pronounced the awful *enteree, Driartie 
curſed into everlaſting fire, preparcil for the Devil cud 
Bis Angels: Should fay to one un the left hand. 
* What * thou offer, in iby cn behalf? 

Might 


6 * F 

Might he not on this ſcheme, anſwer, Lord, 
why am I doomed. to dwell with everlaſting | burn - 
ings? For not doing good? Was it ever in my 
power to do any good action? Could I ever do any, 
but by that grace which thou hadſt determined not 
to give me? For doing evil? Lord, did I ever do 
any, which I was not bound to do by thy own de- 
cree? Was there ever a moment when it was in my 

power, either to do good, or to ceaſe from evil ? 

Didſt not thou fix whatever I ſhould do, or not do, 

or ever I came into the world? And was there 
erer one hour, from my cradle to my grave, 
wherein I could act otherwiſe than I did? Now. 
let any man fay, Whoſe mouth would be ſopped,. 
— of the criminal, or: the Judge ? | 


5 6. But if, upon this ſupgobtion, there can be no 
Judgment come, and no future Rewards or Pu- 
niſhments, it likewiſe follows, That the Scriptures, 
which aſſert both, cannot be of divine original. 
If there be not a day wherein. GOD will judge the 
evorld, by that man whom he hath appointed ; if the 
wicked ſhall not go into eternal puniſhment, neither 
the righteous ito life eternal; What can we think 
ol that book, which ſo frequently and ſolemnly af - 
firms all theſe things ? We can no longer maintain, 
That all ſcripture was given by inſpiration of GOD, 
Since it is impoſſible, that the GOD of trath, 
ſhould be the Author of palpable falſhoods. So 
that whoever aſſerts the pre- determination of all 
human Actions, a doctrine totally inconſiſtent with 
_ the ſcriptural doctrines of a future Judgment, Hea- 
ſh ven 


1 
ven, and Hell, ſtrikes hereby at the very found. tion 


of Scripture, which muſt — Nuns or Hall 
with them. 


6. Such abſurdities will naturally =s nereGeidy 
follow, from the ſcheme of Neceſſty. But Mr; 
 Edkvards has found out a moſt ingenious way of 
evading this conſequence. ** I grant, (ſays that 
good and ſenſible man) it the actions of men 
were ixvolzntary, the conſequence would inevita- * 
bly follow; they could not be either good or evil: 
Nor therefore could they be the proper object, 
either of reward or puniſhment. But here lies the 
very ground of your miſtake : their actions are 
not zzvoluntary, The actions of men are quite 
voluntary; the fruit of their own will. They 
love, they deſire evil things ; therefore they com- 
mit them. But love and hate, defire and averſion 
are only ſeveral modes of quilling. Now if men vo- 
luntarily commit theft, adultery or murder, cer 
tainly the actions are evil, and therefore puniſhable. 
And if they voluntarily ſerve GOD, and help their 
neighbours, the actions are good, and therefore 
rewardable. * 


7. I cannot poſſibly allow the conſequence, 
upon Mr. Edwward”s ſuppoſition. Still 1 ſay, if 
they are zeceſſitated to commit robbery or murder, 
they are not puniſhable for committing it. But 
you anſwer, ** Nay, their actions are voluntary, 
the fruit of their own will.” If they are, yet that 
is not enough, to make them either good or evil. 
For their Will, or your ſuppoſition, is irreſiſtibly 

impelled: 


5 

impelled; So that they cannot help willing thus or 
thus. If fo, they are no more blameable for that 
Mili, than for the actions which follow it. There 
is no blame, if they are under a neceſſity of willing. 
There can be no moral Good or Evil, unleſs they 
have IL. iherty as well as Vill, which is entirely a dif- 
| ferent thing. And the not adverting to this, 
ſeems to be the direct —— * Mr. ** _ 
whole milde. 85 


8. GOD created Man an Tutelligent Being ; and 
_ endued him with l as well as Underitanding. 
Indeed it ſeems, without this, his Underſtanding 
would have been given to no purpoſe. Neither 
would either his Will or Underſtanding have an- 
ſwered any valuable purpoſe, if Liberty had not 
been added to them, a power diſtin from both: 
A power of chuſing for himſelf, a felf-determining 
Principle. It may be doubted, whether GOD 
ever made an intelligent creature, without all theſe 
three faculties? Whether any Spirit ever exiſted 
without them? Yea, whether they are not im- 
plied in the very nature of a Spirit? Certain it is, 
that no Being can be accountable for its actions 
which has not Liberty, as well as Will and Under- 
— 


How admirably is this painted by Mikon, ſup- 
_ poſing GOD to — concerning his new-made 
Creature. . 


3 mate im juſt and right, 
ä Sufficies to have ſtood, tho? free to fall. 


Such 


1 

„ Such I ereated all the ẽthereal powers 

Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith and love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do appear d, 
Not what they would, What praiſe could _ 
receive, 
"What pleaſure I, from ſuch ae eld, = 
When Will and Reaſon (Reaſon alſo is Choice) 
Uſeleſs.and vain, of freedom both deſpoiled 
Made paſſive both, had ſerved Neceſſity, 

Not me? They therefore, | as to right belong d. 
So were created— 

. So without leaſt impulſe or ſhadow of fate 
Or ought by me immutably for:feen 

They treſpaſs, authors to themſelves in all 


Boch what they judge and what they chuſe : for ſo 


I formed them free; and free they muſt remain, 
Till they-enthrall themſelves. I elſe muſt change 
Tbeir nature, and reverſe the high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 


"Their freedom: they themſelves ordained their fall.” 


 Paradifeloff, Book Il. 


. It ſeems, they who divide che faculties of the 


human Soul, into the Underſtanding, Will and Af- 


fections, unleſs they make the Will and Affections 
the ſunc thing; (And then how inaccurate is the 
Diviſion ?) muſt mean by AﬀeCtions, the Will, pro - 
perly ſp:ak:ng, and by the term Vill neither more 
nor leis han Liberty: The power of Chooſing, 


Either to do or not to do, (commonly called 
| Liberty 


| 


1 
Liberty of CoutradiAion) or to do this or 88 
ry, Good or Evil, commonly called Liberty of 
Contrariety. Without the former at leaſt, there can 
be nothing good or evil, rewardable or puniſhable. 
Zut ĩt is plain, the doctrine of Neceſſity, as taught 
either by antient Heathens, or by the moderus 
(whether Deiſts or Chriſtians) de ſtroys both, leaves 
not a ſhadow of either, in any ſoul of man: Con- 
ſequently it deſtroys all the Morality of human 
Actions, making man a mere Machine, and leaves 
no room for any Judgment to come, or for either 
Rewards or Puniſhments. 


w_ But whatever be the conſequences dedu- 
eiĩble from this, Thar all human actions are neceſ - 


 fary, how will you anſwer the Arguments which 


are brought, in defence of this poſition? Let us 
try, whether ſomething of this kind, 6 


7 done in few words, 


| Indeed un to the firſt Scheme, chat of the Mai- 
chees, the maintainers of a Good and an Evil god, 
tho? it was formerly eſpouſed by men of renown, 
St, Auguſline in particular; yet it is. now ſo ut- 
terly out of date, that it would be loſt labour to 
confute it, A little more- plauſible is this 
Scheme of the Sole, building Neceflity upon Pac, 
upon the inſuperable ſtubbornneſs of Matter, or the 
indiſſoluble Chaiz of Cauſes and Effects, Perhaps 
they invented this Scheme, to exculpate GOD; 
to avoid laying the blame upon Him; by allowing, 
He would have done better, if he could; that he 
wy willing to cure the evil, but was not able. But 
C ne 


our Judgmeuts, fo our Will and Puffions alfo, which 
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we may anfiver them ſhort, There is tis Fate above 


the moſt High; that is an idle irrational Fiction: 


Neither is there any thing i the nature of Mutter, 
_ which is not obedient to his word. The Almighty 
is able in the twinkllng of an eye, to reduce any 


mat-er into any form he pleafes: or to ſpeak it into 


nothing; tha momest to * it out of hiv 
Creation. 


2. The ſtil! more plauſible Scheme of Dr. Hurry. 

(And 1 might add, thoſe of the two Gentlemen 

above-mentioned, which nearly coincide with it} 
no adopted by almoſt all who doubt of the Chriſ- 


tian Syſtem, requires a more particufat cunſidera- 


dun, were it only Beckiiſe it has fo many admirers. 
And it certainly contairis a great deal = doggy 


will appear to any that confiders it calmly. 


bo can defy; that not only the ineniory, 9 


the Operations of the Soul, are now dependent on 
the bodily Organs, the Brain, in particular? 


Infotmuck thut a Blow on the buck part of the head 


(a frequent experience ſhews,) may take away the 

Under ſfanding, and deſtroy at once buth Senfation 

aud Neflechion: And un irregular flo of Spirits 

may quickly turm the deepeſt Philoſopher into n 
| Mailmin, We mult allow likewiſe, that while rhe 
very powor of thinking depends {6 much upon the 
— our Judgments muſt need depend ther ebm, 
and in the fame proportion. It maſt be further a- 


lowed, that us our Senfations, our Reflections, aud 


atolls fro on neee, inal 
depend 


) 
f 


— — 


— — 


n But does all 
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this infer the total Neceſſity of all human actiong? 
I am ſorry far it, ſays the Dr. but I cannot help 


it.” I verily think I can, I think, I can not only 
cus the knot, by ſhewing (as above) the intolerable 


abſurdities which this Scheme implies ; byt fairly 


= | 2 it, by pointing out juſt where the fallacy 


3. But fieſ permit me to fag a 6 to the 
Author of the Eſſay. Hig grand reaſon, for ſuppo- 
ſing all mankind in a dream, is drawn from Analogy. 


We are in a continual delufion as to the Natu- 
ral World : Why nat as to the Moral?“ Well; 


how does he prove, that we are ip 4 continual dely- 
| fion as to the Natural World? Thus. Al the 

Qualities which are termed Secapdary Qualities, 
we by a natural inſtinR aſcribe to Matter. But it 
| is a mere deceit. They do not belong to Matter, 
neither exiſt without ug.” 


As ns it is adſoturety 
_ alſe, as will appear quickly, 


You inſtance in Colours, and ** ay, 


< All this beauty of Colours with which Heaven 


and Earth appear to be cloathed, is a ſort of ro- 
mance or illufion. In external objects there is no 


other diſtinction, but that of the fize and arrange- 


ment of their conſtituent parts, whereby the rays of 


light are rariouſly reflected or refracted. D 


But are thoſe rays of light real ? And do they 
exit without us? Certainly as much .as the Sun 


* does 


1 
fl 
| 


does. And are che 3 paris of thoſe objects 
real? No body queſtions it. But are they 


really of ſuch @ fizr, and arranged in ſuch a manner? 
They are: And what will you infer from that? I 


infer, that Colour is juſt as real as Size or Figure ; 


and that all Colours do as really exiſt without us, 


as trees, or corn, or heaven, or earth. *© Bat 


what do you mean by Colour?” When I ſay, 


That Cloth is of a red Colour, I mean its ſurtace 
is ſo diſpoſed, as to reflect the red (that is, the 


largeſt) rays of light. When 1 ſay, The Sky is 
blue, I mean, it is ſo diſpoſed as to refle the blue 
(that is, the ſmalleſt) rays of light. And where is 
the delufion here? Does not that diſpoſition, do 


not thoſe rays as really exiſt, as either the Cloth, 
or the Sky ? And are they not as really reflected, 
as the Ball in a tennis court? It is true, they 
when they ſtrike upon my eye, a particular ſenſa- 
tion follows in my Soul. But that ſenſation is not 
Colour: I know no one that calls it ſo. Colour 
therefore is a real, material thing, There is no 
illufion in the caſe, unleſs you confound the per- 


ception with the thing perceived. And all other 


Secondary Qualities are juſt as real as Figure or any 
other Primary one. So you have no Illuſion in the 
natural world, to countenance that you imagine to 
be in the Moral. Wherever therefore this argu- 
ment occurs, (and it occurs ten times over) ** The 


Natural World is all illuſion : therefore lo | is the | 


Moral,” it is Juſt good for nothing. 
But take it all together, and what a ſuppoſition 


cold 2 


is this? Is it not enough to make ones blood run 


ther than the Devit (Horrid thought !) the Father 
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cold? © The Great GOD, the Creator of Heaven 
and Earth, the Father of the Spirits of all fleſh 
the GOD of truth has incompaſſed with falſhood 


every ſoul that he has made Has given up all 


_ mankind 7 c. ffrong deluffon, to believe a lie: Yea, 
all his Creation is a lie, all the Natural and all the 


Moral World. If ſo, you make GOD himſelf, ra- 


of lies! Such you doubtleſs repreſent him, When 
you ſay not only that he has ſurrounded us with il- 


luſion on every ſide: but that the Feelings which 
He has interwoven with our inmoſt nature, are 


8 illuſtve! 
That all theſe ſhadows which for things we take, 


Are but the empty Dreams, which in red 


we make! 


| And yet after this, you make a feint of Atput- 
ing, in ae of a Material World! Inconſiſten- 
ey all over! What proof have we of this, what 
poſſible proof can we have, if we cannot truſt our 
own Eyes, or Ears, or any, or all of our. Senſes ? 
But it is certain, I can truſt none of my Seuſes, if 
I am a mere machine. For I hare the teſtimony 
of all my outward and all my inward Senſes, That 
I am a free-Agent, If therefore I cannot truſt 
them in this, I can truſt them in nothing. Do not 
tell me there are Sun, Moon and Stars, or that 


there are men, beaſts or birds in the world. Ican- 


not believe one tittle of it, if I cannot believe 


ww I teel in myſelf, namely, that it depends on 


and no other being, Whether I ſhall now 
D 3 open 
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open or ſhut my eyes, move my head hither and 
thither, or ſtretch my hand or my foot. If I am 
neceſtratrel to do all this, contrary to the whole both 
of my inward and ontward Senſes, I can believe no- 


thing elſe, but muſt neceſſarily 2 into univerſal 
| — | | 


Let us now weigh the main Argument on which 
this Author builds the melancholy hypothelis of 
Neceſſity. Actions neceſſarily ariſe from their 
ſereral motives: Therefore all human Actions are 
neceſſary.” Again, In all caſes the Choice mutt 
be determined, by that motive which appears the 
bet upon the whole. But motives are not under 
our power, Man is paſſive in receiving impreſſions 
 cof things, according to which the laſt judgment is 
neceſſarily formed. This the Will neceffarily 
ebeys, and the outward 4 neceſſarily follows 

the Win. 


E 


Loet us take this boaſted argument in veces, and 
fur rey it part by P. 1. Notives are not un- 
der our power.“ This is not univerſally true. 
Some are, ſome are not. That man has a ſtrong 
motive to run his neighbour thro', namely violent 
Anger. And yet the Action does not neceſſurily 
'Folfow. Often it does not follow at all; and 
© where it does, not neceffarily ; He might heve re- 
fiſted that motive. 2. In all caſes the choice 
muff be determined by that motive, which appears 
"the beſt upon the whole.” This is abſolutely falſe. 

It is flatly contrury to the experience of all man- 


r . . a Pn 


(n 


bind. Who may not ſay on many oceafions, Fido 
meliora ? I know what I do, is not beſt upon 
the whole?” 3. © Man is paſſive in receiving the 


impreſſions of things.” Not altogether. Even 


here much depends on his own choice. In many | 
caſes he may or may not receive the impreſſion *: 
in moſt he may vary it greatly. 4. According to 
_ theſe his laſt Judgment is neceſſarily formed.“ Nay ; 
| this too depends much upon his Choice. Some- 

times his firſt, ſometimes his laſt Judgment, is ac- 


cording to the impreſſions which he has received : 


And frequently, it is not. 8. This the Will 


neceffarily obeys.” Indeed it does not. The 
Mind has an intrinfic power, of cutting off the 
connexion between the Judgment and the Will. 


6. And the outward Action neceſſarily follows 


the Will.“ Not ſo. The thing I would, I do 
not, and the thing I would not, that I do. What- 
ever then becomes of the chain of Events, this 


chain of en has not one you link belong 


ng to it. 


3. But Sabres all he contends for, That upon 


ſuch vibrations of the brain, ſuch ſenſations di- 
rectly follow, and indirectly (as the various Com- 


binations and Reſults of them) all our Judgments 
and Paſſions, and conſequently words and actions; 


Vet this infers no Neceſſity at all, —It there be a 


GOD in the world. ** this the whole matter 


turns. And 


2 This circumſtance the Doctor had forgoe.” | 


And ſo indeed have almoſt. the whole tribe of mo- 


dern Philoſophers, They do not at all tike GOD 
into 


90 
into their account: They can do their whole bufi- 


neſs without him. But in truth this their wiſdom 


is their folly : for no ſyſtem either of Morality or 


Phil. rſophy, can be compleat, unleſs GOD be kept 


in view, from the very beginning to the end. 
Every true Philoſopher will ſurely go at _ as far 


as the poor heathen Poet, 
Ez Aloe Axels de, * by Au anyers Mare 


« Mufes, begin and end with GOD fupreme ! ” 


Nor if there be a GOD, be cannot but have all 
Power, over every creature that he has made. He 


muſt have equal Power over Matter and Spirits, 


over our Souls and Bodies. What are then all the 
vibrations of the Brain to Him? Or all the ga 


ral Conſequences of them? Suppoſe there be natu- 
rally the ſtrongeſt Concatenation of Vibrations, Sen- 


ſations, Reflections, Judgments, Paſſions, Actions: 


Cannot He in a moment, whenever and however 
| he pleaſes, deſtroy that Concatenation ? Cannot he 
cut off, or ſuſpend, in any degree, the connexion 
between vibrations and ſenſations ? Between fen- 
ſations and reflections? Between reflections and 
judgments? And between judgments and paſſions 
or ations? We cannot have any idea of GOD's 


” omnipotence, without ſeeing, he can do this, if 


he will, 


4. If he will, you may fay, we know he cer... 
But have we any reaſon to think he i? Ves; 
the ſtrongeſt reaſorr in the world, ſuppoſing that 
GOD i; Love : More eſpecially fuppoic he i lowing 

| to 
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to every Man, and that his Mercy ts over all his works. 


Ir ſo, it cannot be, that he ſhould ſee the nobleſt 
of his creatures under heaven, neceſſitated to do 
evil, and incapable of any relief but from himſelf, 
without affording that relief. It is undeniable, 
that he has fixt in man, in every man, his Umpire, 


Conſcience; an inward Judge, which paſſes ſen - 
tence both on his Paſſions and Actions, either ap- 


proving or condemning them. Indeed it has not 


power to remove what it condemns : It fhervs the 
evil which it cannot care. But the GOD of Power 


can crew: And the GOD of Love cu. if we 
Chooſe he ſhould, But he will no more neceſſitate us 


to be happy, than he will permit any thing beneath 
the ſun to lay as under a neceſſity of being miſe ra- 


ble. I am not careful therefore about the flowing 


of my blood and ſpirits, or the vibrations of my 


brain: Being well aſſured, that however my ſpi- 


rits may flow, or my nerves and fibres vibrate, the 


Almighty GOD of Lore can controll them all, and 


| will (unleſs Iobſtinately chuſe vice and miſery) af- 


ford me ſuch help, as in ſpite of all theſe, will put 
it into my power to be virtuous and happy for ever. 


Grascow, May 14th, 1774. 


